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ABSTRACT 

This second study of Romanian education reports 
important reforms that have strengthened the educational system and, 
moreover, provides a picture of the system at all education levels as 
of the 1969-70 academic year. Since Communist acquisition of power 
late in 1947, three major educational reforms have reflected a 
progressive nationalistic educational trend. The first, in 1947, 
aligned Romania’s Western-oriented educational system with that of 
the Soviet Union; the second, in 1955, called for reorganization of 
the schools along polytechnical lines. Revealing a bolder posture 
toward national independence and also reflecting political 
aspirations and educational objectives of the regime, the third 
reform in the 1960 's was designed to further Romania’s long-range 
plans for industrialization and technical development and fostered 
change in general education, higher education, teacher education, and 
the vocational system. Among the achievements of this latter reform 
were; 1) the revitalization and modernization of higher education, 
and alignment of Romania’s higher education with the modernization 
process occurring in the west; 2) extension from 8 to 10 years of 
free and compulsory education; 3) a rise of enrollment at all levels; 
and, 4) reorganization of vocational education. (SJM) 
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Highlights 



■ At the Ninth Party Congress of July 1965, the official name of the country 
was changed from the People’s Republic of Romania to the Socialist 
Republic of Romania {Republica Socialtsta Rom&nta). 

■ In spite of the relatively great strides in industrialization during the 
1960’s, over 60 percent of the people continue to live in rural areas. 

■ Committed to rapid, full-scale industrialization and modernization, 
Romania displayed during the 1960’s a posture of independence and 
nationalism, which brought about significant developments in the edu- 
cation field. 

■ Ultimate decisionmaking power in all spheres of life, including educa- 
tion, continues to lie in the Communist Party acting under the direction 
of its top leadership. 

■ The third major educational reform since the Communist acquisition of 
power late in 1947 was enacted into law in May 1968 and implemented 
in the beginning of the 1968-69 academic year. 

■ The system of free and compulsory education was extended from 7 to 
8 years in 1961 and from 8 to 10 years in 1968. 

■ As reorganized in 1968-69, the secondary schools are of two basic types: 
academic (general) and specialized (agricultural, economic, health- 
oriented, or industrial) . 

■ In 1968, a number of 2-year institutions of higher learning were estab- 
lished to train “junior engineers’’ and “architectural foremen.” 
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Foreword 



Among U.S. Office of Education reports on education in other coun- 
tries have been several studies of Eastern European education systems. 
The most recent are “Education in the Hungarian People’s Republic” 
(1970), “The Educational System of Yugoslavia” (1970) , and “Soviet 
Programs in International Education” (1971) . 

llie present report is the second study of Romanian education to be 
published by the Office of Education. Since the first study in 1963, 
national developments in Ronmnia and the strengthening of its educa- 
tion system have been reflected in important educational reforms. This 
second report documents these developments at all educational levels 
and provides a picture of the education system as of the 1969-1970 
academic year. As the author of the earlier study. Dr. Braham is particu- 
larly well qualified to trace the changes in Romanian education since 
1963. 

In addition to these reports on Romanian education. Dr. Braham has 
done two other comparative education studies for the Office of Educa- 
tion: “Israel: A Modem Education System” (1966) and the 1970 study 
on Hungarian education. 

Dr. Braham has requested that acknowledgment and thanks be 
given here to Seymour Rosen for his careful professional review and 
helpful critical comment during the preparation of this study. Mr. Rosen 
is Specialist in Education in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe in the 
Office of Education’s Institute of International Studies and author of 
several related studies on the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Robert Leestma 
Associate Commissioner for 
International Education 
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The Socialist Republic of Romania: 1969 



I: Romania, 1960-70 — A Retrospect 



Geographic'Administrative Reform 

Encompassing an area of 91,934 square miles in southeastern Europe, 
the Socialist Republic of Romania {Republica Socialistd Romdnia) lies 
on either side of the Carpathians and the Transylvanian Alps. To the 
east and north she borders the U.S.S.R.; to the west, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia; and to the south, Bulgaria. 

Until February 1968, the country’s territory was divided into 16 
economic-administrative regions reflecting the industrialization and na> 
tionalities policies of the regime.^ The regions, in turn, were divided 
into districts. 

In response to a decision by the Central Committee of the Romanian 
Communist Party on February 14, 1968, the Grand National Assembly 
two days later adopted a series of measures revising, among other things, 
the provisions of Article 15 of the 1965 Constitution. 

In accordance with the revisions, the country’s territory was divided 
into 39 counties (judefe ) ,® which, in turn, were subdivided into towns 
(orafe) and communes or villages (comune) . The new territorial- 
administrative system denotes a return to the one that was in existence 
prior to the Communist assumption of power late in 1947. Politically, 
this system reflects the regime’s efforts in the late 1960’s to abandon the 
Soviet model adopted during the Stalin era and reinstitute the “positive” 
aspects of the Romanian past. 

Although the status of municipality is assigned to 45 of the country’s 
cities, only the Municipality of Bucharest enjoys a position equal to that 
of the counties. 



^ Argc§, Bacau, Banat, Bra§ov, Bucharest, Cluj, Cri§ana, Dobrogca, Gala|i, 
Hunedoara, Ia§i, Maramurc§ Mure.^-Magyar Autonomous, Oltcnia, Ploic§ti, and 
Succava. The Mure$-Magyar Autonomous Region was established in an attempt to 
satisfy the aspirations of the large number of Hungarians living in Transylvania. 

^Alba, Arad, Ai^§, Bacau, Bihor, Bistri|a-Nasaud, Boto§ani, Bra§ov, Braila, Buzau, 
Cara§-Scverin, Cluj, Constanta, Covasna, Dimbovi|a, Dolj, Gala|i, Gorj, Harghita, 
Hunedoara, Ialomi(a, Ia§i, Ilfov, Maramure§, Mehedin|i, Mure§, Neam^, OU, Prahova, 
Satu Mare, Salaj, Sibiu, Suceava, Teleorman, Timi§, Tulcea, Vaslui, Vllcea, and 
Vrancea. See Law No. 2/1968 on the administrative division of Romania in Colec^ie 
de legi, decrete, hotariri si alte acte normative (Collection of Laws, Decrees, De- 
cisions and Other Normative Acts), Bucharest, No.. I, 1968, pp. 39-43. 



Demographic Changes 

According to the census of March 15, 1966, Romania had a population 
of 19,103,163, an increase of around 1.6 million over the census of 
February 21, 1956. On July 1, 1968, the country’s population was esti- 
mated at 19,720,984, of which 9,670,757 or 49 percent were males.3 

In spite of the relatively great strides in industrialization during the 
past decade, the country’s population continues to remain basically 
rural. Of the estimated total population of 19,284,814 on July 1, 1967,'* * 
11,816,746 lived in the rural areas, a negligible decline from 12,015,186 
in 1956 and 12,159,485 in 1948. However, while the total rural popula- 
tion remained relatively constant, the increase in the urban population 
— from 3,713,139 in 1948 to 5,474,264 in 1956 and 7,468,068 in 1967 — 
brought about a decrease in the rural percentage from 76.6 in 1948 to 
68.7 in 1956 and 61.3 in 1967.5 

Although Romania is more homogeneous than she was before World 
War II," there are still 15 nationalities residing in the country. Accord- 
ing to the March 1966 census, 16,781,000 or 87.8 percent of the country’s 
population were Romanians, 1,603,000 or 8.4 percent Hungarians, 
377,000 or about 2 percent Germans, and 342,000 or about 1.8 percent 
other nationalities, including Jews, Serbians, and Ukrainians.'^ 

The Szeklers, who make up about one-third of the country’s Hun- 
garian population, live in a compact mass in the eastern area of Transyl- 
vania, while the Saxons and Swabians, the two main components of the 
German population, live in the southern and northeastern parts of 
Transylvania and in the Banat, respectively. 

Religious allegiances reflect to a large extent the ethnic composition 
of the population. Approximately 80 percent of the people nominally 
belong to the Romanian Orthodox Church, the current membership of 
which includes about 10 percent of those Romanians who belonged to 
the Greek Catholic or Uniate Church which was incorporated into the 
Orthodox Church in 1948. Another 9 percent of the citizens, mostly 
Hungarian, are members of the Roman Catholic Church, while the 
remaining 1 1 percent are Calvinists, Jews, and Lutherans. 



* Statistical Pocket Book of the Socialist Republic of Romania, J969. Bucharest: 
Central Statistical Board [1970], p. 25. 

*The urban-rural population distribution in 1968 was not identihed in Romanian 
sources. 

^Anuarul statistic at Republicii Socialiste Romdnia, 1968 (Statistical Yearbook of 
the Socialist Republic of Romania, 1968) . Bucharest: Dircc|ia Centrala de Statistics, 
[1969], p. 66. 

*The greater homogeneity of Romania’s postwar population can be attributed to 
the loss of Bessarabia and teuthern Dobrudja (with their Ukrainian and Bulgarian 
minorities) to the USSR and Bulgaria, respectively, the wartime compaign against the 
Jews, and the postwar expulsion of Germans. 

^ Ladislau Banyai and Richard Winter, “Rezolvarea problemei *na|ionale — rezultat 
al f&uririi societfi|ii socialiste” (The Solution of the Nationalities Problem — An 
Achievement of the Socialist Society) . Lupta de Cla'^d (The Class Struggle) , Bucha- 
rest. XLIX:5: 11-19, May 1969. 



Political Evolution: From People’s Democracy 
to Socialist Republic 

During the 1960’s Romania experienced a quiet revolution that 
brought about significant and dramatic changes in the country’s internal 
and international affairs. Facilitated if not tri^ered by the disair&y in 
the once monolithic Communist bloc and especially the ever-widening 
Sino-Soviet split, these changes involved a reorientation of Romania’s 
policies. The present leaders have for the past decade been trying to 
advance their national interests instead of those of the world Communist 
movement determined by the U.S.S.R. 

Romania’s display of independence and economic nationalism can be 
traced to the Romanian Communist Party decision in June 1960 to 
insure the country’s industrialization under a very ambitious Six-Year 
Plan. 

The Romanian commitment to rapid, full-scale industrialization and 
modernization conflicted with the Soviet plan for multilateral integra- 
tion and specialization of the economies of countries belonging to the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON) . While ac- 
knowledging the validity of the principles of international division of 
labor in the Soviet plan, the Romanians claimed that to adopt the plan 
itself would merely perpetuate their country’s economic underdevelop- 
ment and dependence on the more industrially advanced socialist 
countries. The plan was for all practical purposes shelved in July 1963 
when Romanian-advanced bilateralism triumphed over the Soviet multi- 
lateralism. 

Although Romania’s resistance to Soviet plans was at first strictly 
economic in nature, it gradually took on a political coloration. In a 
remarkable display of independence, the Romanians, among other 
things, reestablish^ diplomatic relations with Albania, recognized the 
Federal Republic of Germany, maintained strict neutrality in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, followed a self-determined line on the Arab-Israeli 
struggle, established consular and commercial relations with Spain, and 
opposed and condemned the Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

The 1960’s also saw a gradual improvement in U.S.-Romanian rela- 
tions. Beginning with the 1960 agreement on partial restitution to 
American claimants for property confiscated by the Romanian au- 
thorities, relations between the two countries assumed an increasingly 
normal tone. The cultural exchanges launched in the same year have 
continued on the basis of annual agreements, and the U.S. Embassy in 
Bucharest has been permitted to distribute a cultural bulletin. The 
jamming of the Voice of America ceased in 1963. 

These steps taken in the early 1960’s led to the elevation of the lega- 
tions in both countries to embassies and to a substantial increase in 
high-level contact, culminating in Prime Minister Gheorghe Maurer’s 
official visit to Washington, D.C., in June 1967, President Richard M. 
Nixon’s tour of Bucharest in August 1969, and Romanian President 
Nicolae Ceaujescu’s visit to the United States in October 1970. 

The Romanians have consistently defended these foreign political 
innovations as being not only correct in the sense that they were de- 



signed to develop amicable relations with all countries, but also 
ideologically consistent with Marxism-Leninism and in tune politically 
with pronouncements by Soviet leaders. They have argued that Marxism- 
Leninism recognizes the right of each country to build socin’ism, includ- 
ing industrial and economic self-sufficiency, in accordance with particular 
local conditions and that the Soviet leaders correctly identified the 
principles guiding relations between socialist countries as those of 
"complete equality, respect for territorial integrity, national inde- 
pendence of sovereignty, and noninterference in each other’s internal 
affairs.” » The Romanians incorporated these principles in their Party 
statement of April 1964,'^ which amounted to a virtual declaration of 
independence. In it, they vigorously defended their right to protect the 
"national independence and sovereignty” of Romania against any 
"superstate or extrastate” organizations and opposed any “parent-son” 
relationship between parties. 

In this same period external de-Sovietization or desatellization was 
coupled with a general de-Russification of internal institutions. One of 
the most dramatic changes was the transfer of Russian from a required 
to an elective course in virtually all educational institutions. 

The growth of political nationalism was accompanied by a program 
of de-Stalinization.^® Among other things there was a diminution of the 
internal security apparatus, the release of nearly all political prisoners 
under the amnesties of 1964 and 1967, and the easing of travel re- 
strictions. 

Although many of these innovations were initiated under the leader- 
ship of the late Gheorghe Gheorghiu-DeJ, the more radical ones are 
associated with Nicolae Ceau;escu, Secretary General of the Party since 
1965 and Head of State since December 1967. His emphasis on Ro- 
manian national interests and traditions and on domestic policies yield- 
ing a gradually improved living standard somewhat enhanced the 
popularity of the regime. 

The new, peculiarly- Romanian road to socialism is perhaps best 
symbolized by measures that were adopted in July 1965 when the Ninth 
Party Congress changed the organizational framework of the Party and 
State. At this time, the Romanian Workers’ Party was renamed the 
Romanian Communist Party (Partidiil Comunist Romdn) and the 
Romanian People’s Republic became the Socialist Republic of Romania 
(Republica Socialistd Romania ) . All organizational-structural changes 
were incorporated into the new Party statutes and State Constitution, 
respectively. 



Government 

Formally, the Socialist Republic of Romania has a parliamentary 
system of government in which members of the executive branch are 

’These principles were first spelled out by Premier Nikita Khrushchev in his 
declaration of Oct. 30, 1956, concerning relations between countries constituting 
what he had called the commonwealth of socialist nations. 

* For text, see Scinteia (The Spark), Bucharest, Apr. 26, 1964. 

’°The Romanians assert that they started their de-Stalinization in 1952 (when 
Stalin was still alive) with the removal from power of Ana Pauker and Vasile Luca, 
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elected by and responsible to the legislature. In reality, however, the 
government is highly centralized, with ultimate decisionmaking power 
vested in the upper hierarchy of the Party. The Party has played a 
dominant role in all important aspects of Romanian society, a role 
formally started in August 21, 1965, when the then-adopted constitution 
provided for its exclusive position in the new socialist State. 

The supreme organ of the State power is, theoretically, the Grand 
National Assembly {Marea Adunaie Nafionald) . Composed of 465 mem- 
bers elected from single-member electoral districts,^^ this unicameral 
branch is basically an agency convened twice a year to legitimize the 
actions taken in the interim. When the Assembly is not in session, the 
bulk of legislative work is performed by the Council of State (Consiliul 
de Slat) , a permanent body elected from and by the Assembly for the 
duration of its mandate. The Council is composed of a president, who 
is also the titular Head of State, three vice presidents, 15 members, and 
a secretary. 

Executive and administrative power is formally vested in the Council 
of Ministers (Consiliu de Ministri) composed of the Prime Minister, 
one first vice premier, seven vice premiers, and a number of ministers 
and heads of various central administrative organs. Although the Coun- 
cil, like the other State bodies, is theoretically subordinate to the 
Assembly, it is in fact the primary agency that acts on decisions taken 
by the Party leadership. This role is greatly facilitated by the fact that 
many of the leading members of the Council are. also members of the 
central prgans of the Party. 

The powers of the Council of Ministers with regard to defense were 
somewhat abridged in March 1969 when a Council of Defense (Consiliu 
de Ap&rare) was established to deal with all military matters. The 
Council of Defense was an outgrowth of Romania’s opposition to the 
Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia and rejection of the so-called 
Brezhnev doctrine of “limited sovereignty” advanced to justify the 
occupation. 

The primary function of the judiciary, according to the constitution, 
is to defend “socialist order and personal rights” and to educate citizens 
concerning “respect of law.” Composed of a Supreme Court, the county 
courts, and the people’s courts, the judiciary performs its functions in 
cooperation with the Chief Public Prosecutor (Procuror General) . The 
Chief Public Prosecutor and members of the Supreme Court, who have 
no power of judicial review, are elected by each new Assembly and are 
responsible to it, and, between sessions, to the Council of State. The 
primary function of the Chief Public Prosecutor is to supervise the 
activities of criminal investigation agencies and to insure the “defense 
of the socialist order . . . and of citizens.” 



Elections are conducted within the framework of the Comm unist-con trolled coali- 
tion bloc. Known as the People's Democratic Front (Front ul Popular Democratic) 
until October 1968, when it was changed to the Front of Socialist Unity (Frontul 
Unitdfii Socialiste) , this coalition includes all the mass organizations of the country, 
among them the Union of Student Associations (Uniunea Asocialiilor Studenplor ) . 
For a list of all the mass organizations in the Front, see Scinteia Tineretului (The 
Spark of Youth) , Bucharest, Dec. 20, 1968, p. 1. 
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Theoretically, professional judges, like lay assessors, are independent 
and subject only to the law. In reality, however, the assessors who are 
pre.sent in most courts of first instance and enjoy equal rights with the 
professional judges are in fact “defenders” of the interests of the system. 
They are elected by the people’s councils from slates submitted by the 
Communist Party. Since the adoption of reform measures in 1968-69, 
however, the judiciary is much more responsive to the protection of the 
rights of citizens than it was in the past. The new penal code of 1968 
and the laws pertaining to the organization of the judiciary and the 
Prosecutor’s Office (Procuratura) , which went into effect on January 
1, 1969, represent a significant step forward in revamping the judiciary 
process. 

At the local level, the primary organs of the State power are the 
people’s councils {consiliile populate) . The executive and administra- 
tive responsibilities of these councils are performed by executive com- 
mittees {comitetele executive) . Each executive committee is headed by 
a chairman called primar (prefcdinte), whose functions are basically 
similar to those of a mayor in the United States. The executive com- 
mittees carry out their functions through sections, organized to oversee 
the basic tasks confronting a particular community. In the field of edu- 
cation, by far the most important role is played by the education 
sections of the executive committees of the county people’s councils. 
These sections usually act in accordance with general guidelines and 
instructions issued by the central organs of the Party and by the Ministry 
of Education (Ministerul Inv&f&mintului) . 

The Communist Party 

Under the constitution, sovereignty is vested in the people, who 
exercise it through their elected representatives in the Grand National 
Assembly; however, ultimate decisionmaking power belongs to the 
Communist Party acting under the direction of its top leadership. 
This unique Party position, which received constitutional legitimacy in 
August 1965, is justified on the ground that, with the elimination of 
class antagonism and the establishment of a socialist society, the inter- 
ests of all the people are represented by the Party. 

The 1960’s saw a great expansion in Party membership, primarily as 
a result of a 1962 Central Committee resolution which provided a more 
liberal admission policy to collective farmers and pro-regime intel- 
lectuals. The increase in membership was also undoubtedly due to 
increased popularity of the Party in the wake of its domestic de- 
Russianization measures and to its pragmatic, independent foreign- 
policy moves. The Party’s membership increased from 1,450,000 in July 
1965 to 1,924,500 in August 1969. Its ratio of one member for every 10 
Romanians is one of the highest in the Communist world. Of the total 
Party membership, 43 percent are workers, 28 percent peasants, and 23 
percent intellectuals and white-collar workers.*® In terms of national 

'*Congresul at IX-lea at Partidului Comunist Romdn (The Ninth Congress of the 
Romanian Communist Party). Bucharest: Editura Politics, 1965, p. 71; World 
Strength of the Communist Party Organizations (22nd Annual Report). Washington, 
D. C.: Department of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 1970, pp. 69-70. 
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background, 88.43 percent are Romanians, while 11.57 percent are of 
German, Hungarian, or other descent.’^ 

As a result of the decisions adopted during the Ninth and Tenth 
Party Congresses in July 1965 and August 1969, respectively, the or- 
ganization and structure of the central Party organs were changed. The 
changes reflect the needs and interests of the leaders, who came to 
power after the death of Gheorghe Gheotghiu-Dej in March 1965. 

The highest organ of power, according to the statutes, is the Party 
Congress, which is convened once every 5 years. In reality, however, 
the Congress, like the Grand National Assembly, is merely a rubber- 
stamp agency. Power is concentrated in the permanent agencies of the 
Party: the Central Committee (Comitetul Central), the Executive Com- 
mittee (Comitetul Executiv) , and the Standing Presidium (Prezidiul 
Permanent) . 

The Central Committee, composed of 165 members, guides the Party 
in the interval between the congresses and holds plenary meetings at 
least once every 4 months. It also elects the 21 members of the Executive 
Committee, who lead the Party between plenary meetings, and the nine 
members of the Standing Presidium, who are primarily entrusted with 
the “solution of current political problems’’ confronting the Party. 

The central Party organization also includes the Central Party 
Collegium {Colegiul Central de Partid) , formerly known as the Party 
Control Commission, and the Central Auditing Commission (Comisia 
Centrald de Revizie) . The nine-member Collegium, elected by and re- 
sponsible to the Central Committee, is in charge of personnel matters. 
'The Central Auditing Commission, which has 23 members elected by 
the Party Congress, is in charge of verifying implementation of the 
Party budget and of auditing Party finances. 

The implementation of decisions of central Party organs is entrusted 
to the Secretariat (Secretariat) , headed by the Secretary General (Sec- 
retarul general) , who is elected directly by the Party Congress. 

The functions of Party organizations are all-pervasive. While national 
policy in all spheres of life is determined by the top leadership of the 
Party, implementation of that policy is entrusted to central and local 
governmental organs acting in cooperation with Party units organized 
within their framework. 

In education, as in all other fields, the prevalent character of the 
Party is illustrated by the role it plays in formulating and implementing 
educational policy. Fundamental policy on all aspects of education is 
first discussed and determined in the appropriate sections or committees 
of the central Party organs. Once a decision is reached, it is issued in 
the form of a Central Committee directive, then translated into legis- 
lative language and published in the form of a law or decree by the 
Council of Ministers. Implementation is achieved through decisions and 
resolutions of the various ministries, especially the Ministry of Educa- 
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tion.^^ In accordance with legislative enactments, the school system 
operates through a governmental apparatus that extends downward 
from the ministries to the various education sections of the county, 
town, and commune people’s councils. 

i The implementation of Party policies at all levels is assured through 

I Party cells, or basic oi^anizations, which operate in all school units and 

I subunits. Strict adherence to a given party line in educational as in all 

I other matters is assured by the Party positions held by politically in- 

I fluential educators and by the ex officio presence of Party and UTC 

I (Uniunea Tineretului Comunist llinion of Communist Youth) repre- 

I sentadves in the major administrative bodies of most educational 

I institudons. 

I The policies of the executive oigans of the Government and of the 

j Party, both at the central and local levels, are highly synchronized, 

I primarily because of the interlocking system inherent within the Party- 

State structure of the Socialist Republic of Romania (chart 1) . 



ERIC 



^*The determining role of the Communist Party in educational matters as in all 
other spheres of public life is sanctified hy law. See, for example, Articles 2 and 7 of 
Decree No. 1171/1968 of the Council of State concerning the organization and opera- 
tion of the Ministry of Education. The former stipulates that the Ministry must 
implement its functions under the guidance and leadership of the Central Committee 
of the Romanian Communist Party; the latter states that members of the leadership 
collegium of the Ministry, collectively and separately, are responsible to the Central 
Committee for activities of the Ministry. For the text of Decree No. 1171/1968, see 
Buletinul Oficial (Official Bulletin), Bucharest, No. 172, Dec. 29, 1969, pp. 1911-18. 
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COMMUNIST PARTY ORGANIZATION 




KrytaMaHlndlcuUmllii* flow iif /ormal it<>vprnini*ntal authority. 

Indlcatt^ the ft<m'of real political and Rorernmental power. 



^ In Dec. 1967» Nicolac Ccausescu» the Secretary General of the Romanian Com- 
munist Party» was appointed President of the Council of State» i.e.» President of the 
Socialist Republic of Romania. 

Chart 1. — ^The Romanian-Party State: The Interlocking System. 
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II: Changes in Education — ^An Overview 

After openly assuming power at the end of December 1947, the 
Communist regime in Romania adopted three major educational re- 
form measures. 

The first, undertaken under Decree No. 175 of the Presidium of the 
Grand National Assembly of August S, 1948,^ aligned Romania’s tradi- 
tional Western-oriented educational system with that of the Soviet 
Union. Both in form and substance this reform was the most far- 
reaching of the three, for it provided for the nationalization of all edu- 
cational institutions, the adoption of Marxist-Leninist principles of 
education, and the adjustment of educational policies to changing re- 
quirements of the planned economic system. 

The second reform was initiated by the Second Congress of the 
Romanian Workers' (Communist) Party in December 1955. Convened 
for the adoption of the second Five-Year Plan calculated to advance 
Romania’s industrialization program, the Congress called for the reor- 
ganization of the schools along polytechnical lines in order to insure a 
greater synchronization of theoretical-academic studies with industrial 
and agricultural production. 

This reorganization, instituted in 1956-57, affected chiefly the primary- 
secondary schools and higher education. It involved a fundamental 
revision of the operation and network of the primary and secondary 
schools by establishing a unified system known as the school of general ed- 
ucation (fcoali de culturd generali) ; ^ also, the improvement of political 
and polytechnical training in higher education. To advance the dual 
aim of higher education — the training of highly skilled technical per- 
sonnel needed in a planned economy and the creation of an ideologically 
and politically reliable intelligentsia — the 1957 act for the reorganiza- 
tion of institutions of higher learning provided for a close correlation 
between education and the practical requirements of the economy and 
for the improvement of the social composition of the students, the 



^Monitorul Oficial (Official Gazette), Bucharest. Part I, No. 177, Aug. 3, 1948, pp. 
8322-24. The reforms also stipulated the eradication of illiteracy. For details, see 
Randolph L. Braham, Education in the Rumanian People's Republic. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Education, 1963, 
pp. 14-15. 

•See Decree No. 1380/1956 of July 20, 1956, in Colec{ie de legi, decrete, hotSriri §i 
dispozilii. 1956 1 iulie-3l august (Collection of Laws, Decrees, Decisions, and Qrders, 
July 1-Aug. 31, 1956) . Bucharest: Editura §tiinjifici, 1956, pp. 58-69. 



